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Jane — once the household pet— had linked her lot 
With one whom worldly foftune favoured not, 
So, after years of struggle, toil, and care, 
With children five, the love-united pair, 
With wreck of substance forced afar to roam, 
In wild Canadian forests sought a home. 



Thus Thorny-Bank is Thorny-3ank no more : 
Yet vagrant fancy sees it as of yore, 
With its old inmates. — Times have changed, and I, 
Like my old friends, must shortly look to die; 
Nor leave, like them, more during trace behind 
Than dew on herb, or music on the wind !. A 




THORNY-JJAMv FAKM. 



THE CLIENT'S STORY. 

2Y THE AUTHOR OF "SPAIN IN 1830." 

It was late one Saturday evening in December, when 
I received a letter, which, on opening, I found«to be from 
Walter Moreton: and the purport of the letter was, 
to request my immediate presence at Cambridge, in the 
capacity both of a friend and of a lawyer. The letter 
concluded thus : •* Do not delay your journey many 
hours after receiving this. My urgency will be explained 
by the change you will perceive in yours, Walter 
Moreton," 

I had known Walter Moreton in youth, and in man- 
hood: we had been intimate, without having been alto- 
gether friends; and the attraction which his company 
possessed for me, arose rather from the shrewdness of his 
remarks than from any sympathy of feeling betwixt us. 
Of late years, I had seen comparatively little of Moreton : 
I knew that he had married ; that he had been in straight- 
ened circumstances ; that his father-in-law had died, and 
had left a large fortune to his wife ; that she had died, 
and left him a rich widower ; that he had married a se- 
cond time, and that he was now the father of three chil- 
dren. From the tenor of the letter I had received, I 
could scarcely doubt that Walter Moreton had been 
seized with some dangerous illness, and was desirous of 
settling his worldly affairs. My old intimacy with More- 
ton would of itself have prompted me to obey his summons; 
but the requirement of my professional aid of course 
increased the celerity of my obedience. Early next morn- 
ing, therefore, I put myself into the Cambridge Coach ; 
and after dispatching a hasty dinner at the Hoop, I 
iralked to Walter Moreton's house in Trumpington- 
ftreet. 

I wat prepared for a change, but not certainly such a 
change at that which presented itself. Walter Moreton 
could not bar* bwa forty, but he seemed a broken-down 



man ; grey haired, thin visaged, and cadaverous, Hii 
expression too was changed ; there was an uneasy rest- 
lessness in his eye ; his lips had grown thin ; and he ap- 
peared moreover, to be under the influence of extreme 
nervousness. 

He received me with apparent kindness ; thanked me 
for my ready compliance with his wish ; and informed 
me at once that he had need of my professional service* 
in the disposal of his property ; but I had no difficulty in 
perceiving, from a certain reserve and distractedness of 
manner, that something beyond the mere making of a 
will had brought me to Cambridge. I did not of course 
make any observation upon the change which I observed 
in his appearance ; but expressed a hope that his desire 
for my professional assistance had not arisen from any 
apprehensions as to the state of his health ; to which he 
only replied, that his health was not worse than usual, but 
that it was always well to be prepared ; and he added, 
" Come, Thornton, let us to business;'* and to business we 
went. 

I need scarcely say, that I was prepared for instruc- 
tions to divide the father's fortune according to some rule 
of division— or, perhaps, of some capricious preference, 
among his children — two sons and one daughter, children 
yet of a tender age — and to secure a life-rent interest to 
his wife. Great, therefore, was my surprise when Mr, 
Moreton, after mentioning a few trifling legacies, named, 
as the sole successors of his immense fortune, two indivi- 
duals unknown to me, and of whose connexion with the 
testator I was entirely ignorant. 

I laid down my pen, and looked up : — " Mr. Moreton,* 
said I, hesitatingly, " you have a wife and children !" 

" I have children," said he ; " but God preserve them 
from the curse of wealth that does not belong to them." 

" Moreton— Walter Moreton," said f, " you are over* 
scrupulous. I know* indeed, that this large fortune hat 
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come to you through your first wife * but it was her's to 
give; she became the sole heiress of lier father, when his 
three."; sons of a former marriage were -Unfortunately 
dro vned in: the — --" 

u Hu^h, Thornton 1" interrupted he hastily; and in a 
tdne so altered and so singular that it would have startled 
me, had I not at the moment been looking in his fice, 
and seen the expression that passed over it, and the con- 
vulsive shudder that .shook ..'his whole frame. I perceived 
there was a mystery, and I resolved to be at the bottom 
of it. 

" Moreton " said I, rising and approaching him, and 
laying my hand gently "on his shoulder, which slightly 
shrunk from my touch. '* We were once companions, 
— almost friends ; as a friend, as well as a lawyer, you 
have sent for me. There is some mystery here, of which 
I am sure it was your intention to disburden your- 
self. Whatever the secret be, it is safe with me. But I 
tell you plainly, that if you aie resolved to make beggars of 
your innocent children without giving a sufficient reason 
for it, some other than Charles Thornton must be the in- 
strument of doing it. 

" Thornton," said he, in a grave tone, and without rais- 
ing his eyes — " therein a mystery— a fearful mystery ; and 
it shall be told this night, That done, neither you nor 
any man can be the friend of Waiter Moreton ; but he 
will have no occasion for friendship. Reach me some 
wine, Thornton, and pour it out for me ; my nerves are 
shattered— another glass— now, sit down— no, not there 
— ay, ay— -one other glass, Thornton." 

I took my place in a large high-backed chair, as 
Walter Moreton directed; me; and he, placing himself a 
little out of my view, spote as follows: 

*' It is now upwards often yCars^ as you know, Thorn- 
ton, since I married my first wife, the daughter .of Mr. 
Bellenden— old Bellenden the lawyer. She, you also 
know, was the child of a former marriage--and that the 
large fortune of my father-in-law which in the end came— 
no matter how— to me, ielphged to him; or rather fo.-hiS- 
three sons, in right of his second wife, who was also dead 
at the time of my marriage*. I could not have indulged 
any expectation that this fortune would ever reach me ; 
for although I knew very well that, failing niy wife's three 
half brothers, it came entirely into her father's power, 
yet there could be no ground for any reasonable expecta- 
tion that three .healthy hoys would die off, and make way 
for Agnes. Mark me, Thornton, I did not marry for 
money ; and the thought of the succession which after- 
wards opened, never entered into my mind. I will tell 
you, Thornton, the first occasion on which the hope 
ilawned upomme. , { Thfere was an epidemic in this part of 
the. Country ; and* my iather-iu-iaw's three sons were 
mied with it at one time. Ail the three were in tho 
^ost imminent dainger j and one evening when the dis- 
ease was at its ; height, and when my wife "seemed greatly 
Stressed at receiying a message that it was doubtful if 
any qf the three would survive till morning.— * And if 
they should die *' said I, within myself I This supposition 
^p;nstantlyr'ecurred---andwasso willingly entertained that! 
lay awake the whole of that nighty planning within myself 
the disposal of this ; large inheritance ; forgetting at the 
.tim^.l!l|at■fln■oth8^■HFe,■that^ofniyfttii^inilaWi■sto■od■'b^^ 
iwixt us and;the succession. Next morning however* a 
favourable change took place, and eventually the three 
youths recovered : but so strong a hold had the hopes, which 
had ^beeutiius: suddenly created, taken of my mind, 
*hat in place of their being dissipated by the event, which 
naturally deprived them of any to undation they ever had, - 
J- was not only conscious of the keenest disappointmeh^ 
but felt as if an untoward accident had defrauded me of 
something that was all but within my reach. ■■' « How near 
I have been to affluence/ was a constantly recurring 
Aiught ; and when I heard every morning, that this pej% 
$$& ; ;lras dead; and that person was dead, a feeling of 
chagrin was invariably felt. You are perhaps incapable" 
^ ^erstahding tliesb feeling, Thornton; and so was: 
I, urihl; the events took place which gave bi>th to the*m. ft 
v^Sloreton paiise^ aV'mbnient- but I did not interrupt 
mm; andy after paMng%is hand over his forehead; and 
filling out with ari ia«&dyhmid another glass of wine, 



<*You must understand; Thornton, that these were 
mere thoughts, feelings, fancies: if I had stood beside 
the sick beds of these boys, when the flame of life was 
flickering, I would not have blown it out; if two phials 
had stood by, one containing health and the other death 
do not suppose I would have administered the latter.— 1 
no-; I was no murderer Thornton, no murderer — then 1 

" You know Something of the driver here; and of the 
passion for boating. '.. The^ three boys often indulged in 
this exercise ; and it sometimes happened that I accom- 
panied them. One day about the end of August, we had 
spent the day at Eel-pits, and it was not far from sunset 
when we set out to row back to CambrMge.^ It was a fine 
calm evening when we left that place^but it soon began 
to rain heavily ; and in the scramble for cloaks and um- 
brellas, which the suddenness and heaviness of the shower 
occasioned, the boat was all but upset; but it righted 
again, and served only as; Matter of mirth to the boys; 
though hi me a very difereht effect, was produced. More 
than a year had elapsed since, the presence of the epide- 
mic had given rise to the feelings I have already confessed 
to^ahd the circumstance had been nearly — but not alto- 
gether forgotten. At that moment, however, the thoughts 
that at that time i had continually haunted me recurred 
with tenfold force. ^ If it had upset !' I said within my- 
self, while sitting silent in the stern — 'If it had upset!' 
and thd prospect of wealth agaih opened before me. The 
three boy^ Thornton, vVere sitting shouting, and laughing, 
and jesting, and I sat silently in the stern, putting that 
question to myself. But it was only a thought, a fancy, 
Thornton; I knew that fia one but myself could swim; 
but any thing premeditated vvas as far from my thoughts 
as yours. I only contemplated the probable results ohm 
event Avhich was nearly taking place. 

"Well— we continued to row:: and it soon fell dusk— 
and then the nroon rose; arid we continued to ascend the 
river— ours the only Boat upon it—till we were within 
less than two miles of Cambridge. I had occasionally 
taken a turn at the Oar; but at that time 1 sat in the 
stern: aiid still something continually whispered to me, 
e if the boat had upset i' I need not tell you, Thornton, 
that little things inf hence the -greatest events; one of 
those little, things occurred at this moment. I had a dog 
in the boat, and one of the boys said something to it in 
Latin. c Don't speak Latin to the dog,' said another, 
c for its master does not understand Latin/ 'Yes he 
does,' said the eldest c Mr. Moretori understands dog 
Latin.' This was a little mattery Tlrornton, but it dis- 
pleased me. There was always a* good deal of assumption 
of superiority,! especially on the part of the eldest^ on ac- 
count of his university education ; and little annoyances 
of this kind were frequent; It v^as precisely at this mo- 
ment that something dark was seen floating towards us: it 
chanced to come just in the glimpse of the rh don on the 
water* and was seen at once by us all ;andas itapproacbed 
nearer, till it was about to pass within an oar's lerigta 
of the faoat.-~~™~Yotf haye hearoV the stoi-y^Thorhte— 
you said, if I recollect, 'that :yoti linew the " three 1 - : boys 
were'^— -Here Moreton suddenly stdppfed^ : arid .hastily 
drained the Wine he had filled but. ^: ; ' v :.'■: 

; " Drowned in the Gam/? said It * s yes I Mew of this 
misfortune; but I did not l*uow that you *were present." 

<' I was^-I *vak- prkefct P y said Moretdri^ laying a pecu- 
liar erhphasi^On te word. <; '-&%' Thornton, fbuVe hit 
ihe word— 1 #as pr^seht— biit listen. I 'told you thes dark 
Object floated wi thin ah oafs length of the boat ; at otitis 
Jbe tlif ee bdys made A, spring to the side of the boat; ex- 
tending arms and oars to intercept it } and — in an instant 
the boat was keel uppermost '■¥' - 1 ? 

Moreton pronounced the ; last words rapidly, atifl'St' an 
under tone, atid ; stopped; he raised the ;; w^rf^decarit&r 
from the tables buiiilet it drop againV to^foh h$d f yet 
said notihing to criminate himself f the iiie^erYti appeared 
fro m his ■ narra^iye^ ptirety accid eniitf ; ah d I th erefbre 
-said, <£ WelI; Aloretom, the boys were unhappily drowned; 
but it ^as : tne consequence of their own imprudence. ,, 
. ■ w Thortilbh^'said M^ « you are there to hea¥' a confes- 
sion ; I am here to make it: 'tis of no use shrinking 4 fr'oai 
it : fill me ; a glass of wine, for rmjf hand trembles. Now, 
two oi the boys, the two youngcsty t riOver saw>, as G$ 
k my judge, I HHtte if I h# MiW Tbaupsl; I wbulS 
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have don e my uttermost to save him. 3E suppose they 
eank beneath the boat, and floated down below the sur- 
face; The eldest, he rose close to me; we were not 
twenty yards from the bank ; I could have saved him. — 
I believe I -.would have : . sated 'hi in, if he had cried 
for help. I saw him but for a moment. I think, when 
I struck out to swim, I kicked him beneath the 
water— undesignedly' Thornton, undesignedly : but 1 did 
not torn round to help him; I made for the bank, and 
reached it-r-and it was then too late* I saw the ripple on 
the water, ; and the boat floating away ; but nothing else. 
Thornton, I am his murderer I" 

.When Moreton had pronounced this word, he seemed 
to be somewhat relieved, and paused. I imagined his 
communication.:- had ended; and I ventured to say that 
although- it was only justice that the inheritance which 
had become his should revert to the heirs' of those who 
had been deprived of it — supposing them to have been 
deprived of it by "■ his act— it was proper to consider the 
matter' coolly ; for there was such a thing as an over sen- 
sitive conscience >,. ! and it. was, perhaps, possible that, m 
the peculiar circumstances attending the awful event, his 
mind' had been incapable of judging correctly; that he 
niight have too much coupled the" fancies which had pro- 
ceded the event, with the event itself; and that want of 
presence of mind might have been mistaken for something 
more criminal. I confess that, in speaking thus, although 
I believed such reasoning might in some cases be correctly 
applied, I had little hope that it was so in the present 
case. There was a deiiberateness in the mode of More- 
ton's confession that almost commanded belief; and be- 
sid6>V jjoreton was no creature of imagination, He had 
always been a shrewd and strong-minded man : and was 
in foot, all his Ijfe, a man of realities; 

? Oh, no, Thornton," said he, " I am no fancier: be- 
lieve it to be a? I have told you. But if you, ever could 
have doubted, a|J,do not believe you dp, your doubts 
wpuWlifcy.^b'ec^uispiilled by what you have yet to hear. 
I am not going to give you # narrative of my life; and 
shall say nothing of the time that immediately followed 
thjp'evewt I have related. The fortune became my father- 
ituhiwk- nnd mv wif^lie^'fliiViA.R.n' hftiriiRfi. Rut mv nr&Kcmt: 



ia-Jaw^j. mi my wife became an heiress. But my present 
circumstances were no wise changed. Brighter pros- 
pects led to increased expences; and embarrassments 
thickened ;a!*ound- ime. You know something of these, 
Thprnton; andtriedyas you recollect, ineffectually, to ex- 
^icate me from {them. Meanwhile, my father-in-law, who 
speedily got oveiitbeuloss he had sustained, spoke of his 
daughter^~of Agn&B, my wife— as a great heiress, and 
'boasted apd talked much of his wealth, though it made 
iio diteencuati his mode of living. *Not one shilling, 
„Walieri!:itoill'-i- dio/*-*was constantly in his month ; and 
^jtm^hiUin^ iideed, did he ever offer, although he well 
kuiw the, pressing difficulties in which we were placed. I 
once, and on4y once ventured to ask him for some advance ; 
but the answer was the same. .'Not a shilling, Walter, 
till I die: patience, patience— }t must all go to Agnes.' 

"Must I confess it, Thornton ? yes—I may confess any 
*Hihg a%r what I; have already confessed. The words, 
f not; $ shilling til I die/ were continually m my ear*,-*-.- 
-She event, that had placed fortune within my power fte- 
qnently reisujsred to my memory ; and with it, the convic- 
tion that I Mas. 3I0 way benefitted by it: the nearer vicinity 
oil weMth* only made the want of it more tantalizing. The 
I ii/ and fancies^ that had formerly so frequently arisen in 
inymind* hadaU ^een realised. The crime— *ay, Thorn* 
ton, the erliTO-^that had placed an inheritance within my 
yie-w, seemed Ae 'blacker since no advantage had attended 
ifc;i andthefbfeepeated c not a shilling till I die,' repeated, 
snd repeated with a complacent chuckle, and on occii^ 
J^ns the mbst inoipportune, begot within me an insatiable 
ion^ng fbr^*ay, why mince the matter .'.?— Ibr the* moment 
^hen^e saying should be fuiailed. 

" You recollect very wellV Thornton, my application to 
you in December, 182— , six years ago'. Yatt recollect 
its extreme urgency, and the partial "success which at* 
tended it, sufficient^ however, to keep me from a jail. You 
Eij^ht well, as you did, exp^s your surprise that my 
life's iather shoujd suffer suc.b a state of things to be ; 

but he could suffer any thing, save parting with hie money ._.., _.. _ ,, „ , ,.. 

—he was 3 miser-- th$ love of riches had grown with chair ? with a strong persuasion that the. last obsfceiejfe %q 



their possession; and, I believe; he would have suffered 
me to rot in jail rather than draw upon his coffers. ■■.■]' 

"It was just at this time, or at most' a week or two 
subsequent to it, that Mr. Bellendcn was attacked by ^a 
complaint to which he had been long subject— one re- 
quiring the most prompt medical aid ; but from which, 
on several former occasions, he had perfectly recovered. 
Agnes was extremely attentive to her father ; and On 
Christmas evening,, as we .-were both on the way to tlie 
sick-chamber, we met the family surgeon leaving tne 
house. .-.'"..■■. ■■'-."'■.. , ...?. ■'■ 

" c You are, perhaps, going to spend some time with my 
patient ?* said Mr. Amwell. " ?..* 

« c My husband/ said Agnes, * means to spend an 
hour or two with my father; I have a particular en- 
gagement at present, and am only going to ask how he 
does. 1 "' ■■■■■';■..■'-.■... 

" * I have some little fears of another attack/ said Mr* 
Amwell ; 6 do not be alarmed, my dear madam, we know 
how to treat these things ; promptness is all that Is "re- 
quired; It will be necessary, my clear Sir,' said 'Mr. 
Amwell, addressing me, * to lose no time in sending for 
me, should Mr. Bellenden experience another attack ; 
all depends upon the prompt and free use of the lancet. 
There is no occasion for any alarm, madam. The good 
old gentleman may live to- eat twenty Clmstmai dinners 
yet v ' ■■ ; ' .■ -" 

** Mr, Amwell passed on, and we entered the house, 
and ascended to the sick chamber. My wile remained 
but a few minutes —she had some particular engagements 
at home : and as she left the room, she charged me to 
lose not a moment in calling Mr. Annyell, should there 
appear to be any occasion for his aid. She shut the 
door, and I seated myself in a large chair near to the 
bed. 

'" Mine was a singular^ situation. I, who for many 
years had had my 'hopes directed towards a great inheri- 
tance—I, who had seen* and rejoiced to see, the most for- 
midable obstacles removed/and who had myself been in- 
strumental in removing thein, was now watching the sicjc 
bed of the only individual vyho stood between me and 'tlj£ 
succession— ah individual too, whose d^ath I had lopkM 
forward to and had allowed myself to hope fJorV I could 
not help smiling at the singular ■sijf^ati^h'iit' which 1 was 
placed ; and as I looked towards i?he sick bea*, and frearl 
only the uneasy breathing of the old rhan in the silenc^ 
of the room, I felt— very like a criminal. ^ " : 

" There was a table near to mc with several phials upon 
It. I took them up one by one, apd exammbd tfcfiifti. 
One was labelled, 'laudanum.* While I held it in hiy 
hand, all the demon was within* My pecuniary djipcuf- 
ties seemed to augment; the excellence of wealth to 'M- 
crease j the love of enjoyment grew stronger; and ftvy 
estimate of the value of an old map's life weaker.* At 
this moment, the sick man asked M dvirik. !Phc^ntoril 
—need I hesitate to confess tliat I wm stron^Jy temptedr*- 
hut I resisted the temptation ;. I held the fatal phitu to a 
few inoments in my hand; laid it down, pushed it ft*q|n 
me, and assisted the old man to his neeu>. Bnt no so<^n^* 
had I done this, and reseated myself tftan Ibegan to & 
cuse myself of inconsistency. These, thought l f are dis* 
tinctions without any real difference; A youth, wljo afOtJd 
betwixt me and fortune, was drowning j and I did feidjt 
str.etqh out my hand to save him ; there are many Sipds 
pf murder, but, in all the crime is the#me. ' ! 

"I had nearly proved to my own satisfaction that X 
was a fool, when certain indications Ufet eonldnot b| 
mistaken assured me that Mr. AmwelPs fcat^ were about 
to b© realised, and they instantly were, to the fullest ex- 
tent; Mr, AmwellV parting words recurred "to iide : *'m 
depends upon the prompt use of the lancet." $1$ heart 
beat quick j I rose— hesitated— repeated 'raysell-'ro^e 
again— -li^oned— agijtin sat down— pressed my fingers 8 oh 
my ears that I might heax* nothing— and leaned' my head 
forward on the table, t continued in ithis posture for 
some time, f an4 then started op, and listen ed. All was si- 
ieht; I rang "the bell violently y opened 'tne door/ and 
cried out to call Mr. Amtell instantly, and returned to 
eltj'iM^l^r^^hiqh t believed to be no longer a cham- 
ber 1 if sickness, biifc of death ; and re-ueated myself in tho 
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fortune had been removed. But, Thornton, 
knew that I was, a second time, a murderer !" 

Here, Mr. Moreton paused, and leaned back in his 
chair, apparently exhausted. I again thought his com- 
munication had ended ; and although I could not now 
address him as I had addressed him before, I was begin- 
ning to say that to make absolute beggars of his children 
could not be an acceptable atonement for crime — when he 
interrupted me, heedless, apparently, of my having ad- 
dressed him. 

"In a few minutes, Mr. Amwell entered the room. He 
approached the bed, bent over it, turned to me, and said, 
* J fear it is too late, Mr, Moreton.' 
* " ' Perhaps not/ said I ; ' at all events make the at- 
tempt.' 

" Mr. Amwell of course did make the attempt ; and in 
a few moments delisted; shook his head, and said, *A 
little, and I have reason to believe only a very little too 
late,' and in a few minutes I was again left alone. 

** Thornton, since that hour, I have been a miserable 
man." — Another long pause ensued, which I did not at- 
tempt to break; and Moreton at length lesumed. 

" Since that hour, I say, Charles Thornton, I have 
never known a moment's peace. My wife's tears for her 
father fell upon my heart like drops of fire ; every look 
•he gave me seemed to read my innermost thoughts ; she 
never spoke that I did not imagine she was about to call 
me murderer. Her presence became agony to me. I 
withdrew from her, and from all society— for I thought 
every man looked suspiciously upon me ; and I had no 
companion but conscience — ay, conscience, Thornton — 
conscience that I thought I had overcome; as well I 
might, for had I not seen the young and healthy sink, 
when I might have saved ? and how could I have be- 
lieved that ? but so it was, and is: look at me, and 

you will see what conscience has made of me. Agnes 
sickened, and, as you know, died. This I felt as a relief; 
and for a time I breathed more freely ; and I married 
again. But my old feelings returned, and life every day 
becomes more burdensome to me. Strange, that events 
long passed become more and more vivid-— but so it is. 
The evening on the Cam, and the death-chamber of old 
Bellenden, are alternately before me. 

" Now, Thornton, you have heard all. Are you now 
ready to frame the will as I directed ? I am possessed of 
a quarter of a million, and it belongs to the heirs of those 
for whom it was originally destined/' 

Some conversation here ensued, in which my object 
was to show that, although the large property at More- 
ton's disposal ought never to have been his, yet, if the 
events which he had related had not taken place, it never 
could have come into the possession of those for whom 
he now destined it. I admitted, however, the propriety 
of the principle of restitution to the branches of the fa- 
mily in which it had originally been vested, but prevailed 
with Mr. Moreton, in having a competency reserved for 
his own children and for his wife, who married in the 
belief that he was able to provide for her. And upon 
these principles, accordingly, the testament was framed 
and completed the same evening. 

It grew late, " Walter Moreton, 1 ' said I, rising to take 
leave, *' let this subject drop for ever. When we meet 
again, let there be no allusion to the transactions of this 
evening. 1 ' 

** Thornton," said he, " we shall never meet again." 

** There are remedies, my friend,'* said I — for could I 
refuse to call the wretched man before me, friend ? — 
" there are remedies for the accusations of conscience : 
apply yourself to them ; if the mind were relieved by re- 
ligious consolations, bodily health would return. You are 
yet little past the prime of life ; I trust we may meet 
again in happier circumstances. Conscience, Moreton, is 
not given to us to kill, but to cure." 

Moreton faintly smiled. "Yes, Thornton," said he, 
rt There are remedies ; I know them, and will not fail to 
seek their aid. Good night !" 

1 returned to the inn, and soon after retired to bed ; as 
may easily be believed, to think of the singular revelations 
of the evening. For some time these thoughts kept me 
jwake$ but at length I kll asleep. My dreams were dii* 
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turbed, and all about Walter Moreton. Sometimes ha 
was swimming in the river, or standing on the bank 
pointing with his finger to a human head that was just 
sinking ; sometimes he was sitting by the bed-side of old 
Bellenden, examining the phials, and walking on tiptoe to 
the door, and listening; and sometimes the scene of the 
past evening was renewed, when I sat and listened to his 
narrative. Then again, he had a phial in his # hand, and 
uncorked it; and in raising it to his mouth, it seemed to 
be a small pistol, and just at this moment I awoke. 

The Jast scene remained forcibly and vividly on my 
mind. It instantly occurred to me that he might have 
meditated suicide, and that that was the remedy of which 
he spoke. I looked at my watch ; it was an hour past 
midnight. I hastily dressed, and hurried to Trumpington- 
street. There was a light in one of the windows. I 
knocked gently at the door; and at the same time applied 
my hand to the knob, which yielded. I hurried up stain, 
directed by the situation of the light I had seen, and en- 
tered the room. Moreton stood near to the bed, beside a 
small table ; a phial was in his hand, which at the moment 
I entered, he laid down. I sprang forward and seized it. 
It was already empty. " Ah, my friend !" said I— but 
farther speech was useless. Moreton was already in the 
grasp of death. 



ANCIENT STONE OR FLAG. 




The above is a correct representation of an ancient 
stone or flag, in the graveyard of the abbey of Selskar, 
(a drawing of which appeared in the Journal some weeki 
since,) on the surface of which some hieroglyphics arc 
pourtrayed. It may be seen by the drawing that a piece 
is broken off the end of the stone ; the upper figure 
seems to represents man's head, and it is probable that 
the other is a bark or vessel, with which the individual, 
whose remains it once covered, had likely some con- 
nexion. P. M. 0. 

Wexford, 1834, 

, &ii't .■■ti^iO'i< r ^&^;. 

HEARTBURN. 

This is an uneasy sensation of heat about the pit of the 
stomach ; sometimes attended with flatulence and difficulty 
of breathing, with retching. It generally proceeds either 
from bile, debility of the stomach, or a too frequent use of 
acid food, which ferments on the stomach. Those, there- 
fore, who are subject to heartburn should avoid all fat sub- 
stances, acids, &c. Violent exercise, after a full meal, is also 
injurious. If it arises from indigestion, a dose of rhubarb 
will be necessary, and afterwiids the Peruvian bark, or 
any stomachic bitter infused ix wine or brandy, and taken 
as a strengthener. When the disorder ai ises from acidity 
in the stomach, two teas»oonfuls of magnesia in acupflf 
mint-water will generall) alleviate the pain ; but a larger 
dose will not be hurtful, tnould that not prove sufficient, 
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